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girls playing on the beach. In the first place, these mountains of
eternal snow, as the Hindus call them, are almost twice as wide as
the Alps and cover thirteen times as much territory. Some of their
glaciers arc four times as long as the most important glacier of
Switzerland. There arc forty individual mountain tops of more
than 22,000 feet height, and several of the mountain passes arc
more than twice as high as those of the Alps.
Like all other parts of the Great Fold which runs all the way
from Spain to New Zealand, the Himalayas are of comparatively
recent date (even younger than the Alps), and count their age in
millions of years and not in hundreds of millions. It will take a
great deal of frost and wind and rain to destroy them and reduce
them to flat country, but the forces of Nature, hostile to rock
formations, are busily engaged. Already the Himalayas are cut
into irregular chunks by the deep ravines of half a hundred
brooks and rivers. The Indus, the Ganges, and the Brahmaputra,
the three most important rivers of India, help this labour of dis-
integration along at a merry pace.
Politically speaking, too, the Himalayas, with their tremendous
length of 1500 miles, offer a more diversified spectacle than any
other mountain-range. For they arc not merely the natural
frontier between two adjoining countries, as are the Alps and the
Pyrenees. They happen to be so wide that quite a number of
independent States are tucked away in them. For instance, Nepal,
the home of the famous Gurkhas, who have retained a certain
degree of independence, is almost four times as large as the re-
public of Switzerland and has almost 6,000,000 inhabitants.
Kashmir, where our grandmothers got their shawls, which is now
part of the British domains, has an area of some 84,000 square
miles with a population of over 3,000,000.
Finally, if you will look once more at the map you will see a
curious thing in regard to two of the big rivers, the Indus and the
Brahmaputra. They do not run down from the Himalayas as, for
instance, the Missouri runs down from the Rockies. Instead they
rise behind the main chain of the Himalayas and flow parallel to
the mountain chain for a long way before cutting a course across it,
much in the same way as do the Rhine and the Rh&ne in the Alps.